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1 The apostle Thomas 


The population of India today is a staggering 580 million. 
Even in the first century there were, in India, people with 
well established social customs, The complex religious 
systems of Hinduism, Buddhism and Jainism were all 
bidding to capture the devotion of the various peoples, The 
challenge of the Lord Jesus to His disciples “Go into all the 
world and preach the gospel...” must, as the disciples 
thought about its implications, have been understood to 
refer to the people of India as much as it did to the 
populations of Antioch and Rome. 


But did the disciples obey the command of their Lord 
to the extent of preaching in India, the land that seemed 
to them to be the very end of the world? How was India 
first evangelised? The fact that India received the gospel 
long before it arrived in Britain or Westem Europe is 
often overlooked, However, the main emphasis will be on 
lessons which we can learn from the advance and at many 
times the retreat of the march of the gospel through 
the one and a quarter million square miles of land, that 
makes up India, 

The New Testament is strangely silent as to. the world- 
wide spread of Christianity. Luke, in his book “The Acts 
of the Apostles” writes of the advance of the missionary 
movement from Jerusalem to Rome. But what of the 
movement westward from Rome to Spain; or from Jeru- 
salem to Carthage in North Africa; or from Jerusalem to 
India? Of these missionary programmes — and there 
were advances to these areas— we read nothing in the 
New Testament, 


Not only is the New Testament silent on the expansion 
of Christianity to India but also first century records of 
its progress are non-existent. Thus it is impossible to make 
absolute statements concerning (Christianity in India 
during this period. All we can do is to make intelligent 
guesses and this is what many church historians have done 
as they have tried to chronicle the advance of the gospel 
to India. 


From the 17th of September, 1972 a week-long celebra- 
tion of the 19th century anniversary of the death of St. 
Thomas, one of the twelve disciples Jesus called to be 
with Him during His public ministry, was held in churches 
in India, There are many Christians, especially those on 
the west coast of India, who claim to be the spiritual 
descendants of Thomas, and who steadfastly maintain that 
the apostle Thomas came to South India in 52 A.D., 
preached the gospel, converted important Brahamin families, 
established seven churches and was later speared to death 
by a Brahmin at Mylapore near Madras in 72 A.D. 


Can such a claim be substantiated? Or is it similar to 
the many obviously false and superstitious beliefs that 
beset the medieval Church? Historians are very divided on 
the issue although most writers in India — both foreign 
and indigenous—are much more sympathetic to the 
tradition than are outside writers. To many, tradition is 
always suspect and usually wrong. Yet not all tradition is 
false or bad. It is easy to accept a tradition which fits in 
with our own theories and reject any tradition which does 
not, The tradition which associates Thomas with India is 


= strong and we will now look at the three foundations 
or it, 


We will begin with the strong belief of the Syrian 
Christian community, found mainly in the State of Kerala. 
The names of the seven churches established, of the 
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important Brahmin families converted and of the future 
labours of the apostle outside their area are universally 
known. Visitors to the mission hospital at Tiruvalla are 
often taken to the village of Niranam, the site of one of 
the churches purported to have been established by 
Thomas. Today a fine large church is on the same spot. 
Excavations seem to show that the area was at one time a 
Hindu temple complex. This would mean, that the Christian 
witness at this place completely superseded the former 
religion of the people of the village— a parallel to the 
work -in Thessalonica where Paul said the believers turned 
from idols to serve the living God. Since no tradition is 
without. some basis and since it is not possible to show by 
what other means Christianity came to the area, the 
existence of the claim that Thomas actually came is one 
that must be given some credibility. 


A second foundation for the tradition is the frequent 
association, in early church writings, of the apostle Thomas 
with India. Thomas is usually mentioned just in passing 
by these writers, Jerome, when writing about the abiding 
presence of Christ with His disciples, said “The Son of 
God was present in all places— with Thomas in India.” 
Gregory Nazianzen when reproached for being a church 
leader in a foreign city said “Were not all the apostles 
strangers? ... What had Thomas m common with India?” 
Ephraem, the Syrian hymn-writer of the 4th century wrote: 


“Blessed are thou, like unto the solar ray from the great 
orb; 
Thy grateful dawn India’s painful darkness doth dispel. 
Thou the great lamp, one among the twelve, 
with oil from the Cross replenished 
India’s dark night floodest with light.” 


The third foundation for the tradition that the apostle 
Thomas. came to India is a spurious writing “the Acts of 
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Judas Thomas”. Nobody believes that the apostle wrote 
the book or that the contents are historical, But, without 
the belief that the apostle had actually been to India and 
died there, there would have been no purpose in writing 
the book and no opportunity for its being in any way 
accepted by any Christian community. This writing narrates 
romantically the refusal of Thomas to go to India, his 
being sold as a slave to King Gondaphorus and his exploits 
in North India. According to this writing the apostle was 
finally put to death by a King Misdeus following the con- 
version of that king’s wife and son. Archeologists have 
now shown that a king Gondaphorus ruled in the Punjab 
area of North India from 21 A.D. to 60 A.D. during which 
time Thomas is supposed to have been in India. 


We have now covered very briefly the main sources for 
the assertion that the apostle Thomas was the first 
missionary to India. But what conclusion can we make as 
to the likelihood of it being true? One writer summed up 
the debate thus: “That St. Thomas preached the gospel of 
Christ in India is a certainty; that he laboured under King 
Gondaphorus is extremely probable; that he came to South 
India is unprovable, though not beyond the bounds of 
possibility.” 


The belief that the apostle Thomas came to India 
generates some exciting thoughts for many missionaries 
who have followed his example. The very first missionary 
to come to India would have heard the actual voice of the 
Lord Jesus. The apocryphical “Acts of Thomas” records 
that Thomas at first refused to go, saying that he would 
g0 anywhere but India. Although untrue (and it almost 
certainly is) how true this is to many a prospective 
missionary’s own experience. Anywhere but India! But, as 
we have seen in the writings of the early Christians the 
example of Thomas was constantly on the lips and in the 


2 The silent centuries, 
100 A.D. to 1500 A.D. 


The growth of the Christian Church in India during 
the first fifteen centuries A.D. is virtually unchronicled. Its 
birth is traced to the Apostle Thomas but, until the arrival 
of Francis Xavier in the 16th century, we do not know 
the name of another important Christian figure. 

In the 4th century A.D. the character of the Western 
Church was completely transformed when Constantine, the 
Roman General, embraced Christianity and annulled 
decrees of previous emperors who had made Christianity 
an Outlawed religion. This resulted in many people accept- 
ing baptism and so nominally joining the Church. 
Constantine financed the construction of church build- 
ings and called together the very important Council of 
Nicea which discussed the theological issues which threat- 
ened to rend the whole Church. However, the rule of 
Rome did not extend to India and so the Church in India, 
unlike its counterpart in the West and East, did not gain 
respite from persecution at this time. 

In the fourth century an event took place which was to 
have a far reaching effect on the Church in India. A 
group of between three and four hundred Christians were 
driven out of Syria because of persecution there by 
the followers of Zoroastrianism, These immigrants came to 
the Malabar coast of India. It is likely that they chose 
this area because a Christian community already existed 
there, although before long the new immigrant families 
completely dominated the existing Christian communities, 
Five centuries later a second emigration of Christians from 
Syria came to the same area, 
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The coming of the two migrations to the West coast of 
India in some ways did for the Church in India what the 
coming of the Pilgrim Fathers did for the Christian 
Church in America. It provided a solid and substantial 
group of similarly-minded religious people who had been 
driven from their own lands because of religious persecu- 
tion, and who were determined to retain their own 
religious beliefs. The difference was that the Pilgrim 
Fathers were heirs of the Reformation and so went with a 
thoroughly evangelical tradition while the migrants from 
Syria were members of the Eastern Church with its 
organisation of Bishops and priests and so were imbued 
with the belief that ecclesiastical personages and organi- 
sations were essential for the continuance of the Church. 


Still another event in the history of the Church outside 
India greatly affected the primitive Church in India. 
Nestorius, a preacher in Antioch, Syria, was appointed 
to the Bishopric of Constantinople, But, because of a 
rivalry between the two dominant theological schools of 
the day, Alexandria and Antioch, a dispute ensued which 
resulted in Nestorius being branded as a heretic. However. 
many Christians in Syria believed Nestorius to have been 
unjustly condemned and refused to shun him. The whole 
Syrian Church was branded as Nestorian: although it 
vigorously denied the charge that it followed the doctrines 
purportedly held by Nestorius, These Nestorian Churches 
became very zealous in spreading the gospel and, while 
other “orthodox” Churches quibbled over the correctness 
of the “Nestorian” Churches, the latter sent out missionaries 
who travelled as far as China, establishing Churches in 
India, other Asian countries and in China, This was an 
amazing missionary enterprise and it is a great loss to the 
Church that no full account of this missionary expansion is 
available. A visitor to India in the 15th century said “These 
Nestoriane are scattered over all India as the Jews are 
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among us”, a piece of information which, as one writer 
says, is as valuable as it is vague. But it does show that 
there was a strong Nestorian influence in India and possibly 
in the Syrian Christian community although it is certain 
that the Indian communities did not understand the differ- 
ences in theology that separated the Nestorian Church 
from other Churches in the West and East. At different 
times the Nestorian Patriarch sent representatives to India. 
However, when the Roman Church and her missionaries 
came in the 16th century, many of the Nestorian groups 
renounced their “Nestorian” beliefs and today only a hand- 
ful of Nestorian churches remain; the largest of these being 
at Trichur in the State of Kerala. 

Thus the two external events which greatly influenced the 
Church in India in these silent centuries were the coming 
of the Syrian communities in the 4th and 9th centuries and 
the influence of the Nestorian missionary movement. But 
what of the influence within India of the groups of Christ- 
ians already there? It would seem that the Syrian 
Christian community quickly became well respected and 
was accorded a status equal to that of the high caste com- 
munities of Hindu society. To maintain this status, thé 
Christian community looked down on inferior groups and 
this resulted in no contact being made between thè 
Christians and many local communities. The Christians 
became land owners, and relatively prosperous, and 
perhaps the condemnation spoken concerning the first 
century church at Laodicea “For you say I am rich, I have 
prospered, and Į have need of nothing; not knowing that 
you are wretched, pitiable, blind and naked” applied to 

the Indian Church of this period. 

' In India during these centuries under review there must 
have been much persecution of the smaller Christian com- 
munities, The Christian community in Malabar found 
strength in its larger numbers but the smaller communities 
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on the East coast and outside Malabar must have suffered 
much. It was a period in India when Hindu religious 
devotion flourished, especially in the South, while in the 
North, in the latter centuries, the various Indian kingdoms 
fell to the might of the invading Moslem armies. The 
Hindus were. on the whole, more tolerant than the Moslem 
rulers who came, not only to conquer, but also to impose 
on the peoples their own religious system of Moham- 
medanism. 

The picture drawn from the travelogue of Marco Polo, 
who visited India in the 13th century, reveals that much 
superstition abounded among the Christian community in 
India, This is not surprising when one remembers the 
superstition which was prevalent in the churches of 
Luther’s Germany and the England : Pos VIII. The 
Venetian traveller, who was the first uropean to visit the 
Shrine of St. Thomas, said that t the ee were taking 
the earth from 1 the area where Thomas was purported to 
have , been seen martyred: and they believed that this was 
given to the sick, the sick ck would recover, Whe When the 
Portuguese arrived! at Madras in the 16th century there was 
ittle trace of any Christian community and the shrine of 
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Thomas was tended by a Muslim watchman, signifying ing the 

ee eae i jp 
Virmatextinction of the Christian community by the 
Muslim conquerors, 

The history of these fifteen centuries of the Church in 
India is not an inspiring history; rather it is a most 
depressing one. Yet, because a community of Christians 
did remain on the west coast there existed the foundation 
for future Christian expansion and, as will be seen in. later 
Studies, it is in Kerala State that we today have a large 
Christian community, This community now is in the fore- 
front in making Christ known in India —not only to its 
own community, but to all Indian peoples, rich and 
poor, high caste and Harijan. 
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3 Francis Xavier 


The Church in India, as we have seen is purported to 
have begun with the coming of the disciple Thomas and 
expanded with the coming of two groups of “Syrian” 
Christians from Persia. 

The next important event occured in the 16th century 
with the arrival of the first Roman Catholic missionaries. 
Although others came before him. Francis Xavier was the 
most illustrious of the Roman Catholic missionaries; and 
in a series of lectures on the Church in India one Protest- 
ant Church lecturer listed him among his “Apostles to 
India”. It not possible to study Indian Church history 
without making reference to the work of this devoted 
Spanish missionary, 

Francis Xavier was born into a family of Spanish nobility. 
He was the youngest son and was named after Francis of 
Assisi, the devout 13th century Christian ascetic and 
founder of the order of Franciscan Friars, While Francis 
Xaviers brothers were out fighting for the rights of their 
small province of Navarre, Francis was sent to the best 
schools in France. He spent eleven years there, first as a 
student and later as a lecturer. While there, he met two 
men who were to greatly influence the Christian Church — 
John Calvin, who settled in Geneva and became the most 
influential of the Protestant reformers, and Ignatius Loyola, 
the founder of the “Society of Jesus” which became the 
main Catholic force to oppose the reformation of the 16th 
century. 

It was Ignatius Loyola and not John Calvin who finally 
claimed the allegiance of Francis Xavier, How different the 
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history of Europe and India might have been had Frañcis 
chosen to follow the new teaching of Martin Luther and 
the Geneva Reformer. Well may we ask why Francis chose 
to follow the ascetic and fanatic, Loyola. Perhaps it was 
that they were both Spaniards; or possibly he was attracted 
by the zeal which consumed Loyola, It is said that at the 
end of every conversation between these two Spaniards, 
Loyola concluded with the words “What shall it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
In 1534 Francis Xavier was one of the six young men who, 
with Loyola, met to form the brotherhood which was to be 
called the “Society of Jesus”. 

Seven years later, after having worked among the sick, 
prostitutes and orphans of Italy, Francis left for India, All 
he took was four well worn garments and two books, He 
was never to return to the University life he loved nor step 
again on the soil of his own native country. He left as a 
“full-time” servant of Jesus Christ and as a member of the 
“Society of Jesus’, He arrived in Goa on the west coast 
of India and immediately plunged into the work of pro- 
claiming the Christian message. He was noted for going up 
and down the streets, bell in hand, and crying out for the 
people to send their children for instruction in the Christian 
faith. 

Xavier’s first work in India, then, was to work among 
the Portuguese and those Indians who had attached them- 
Selves to the Portuguese, Five months after his arrival, 
however, Francis went to the far south of India to work 
among the Parava (pearl fisher) community. Some 20,000 
of these illiterate fisher-folk had been baptised earlier by 
Roman Catholic missionaries who had visited the area and 
Promised the people protection from their enemies. The 
baptised persons had been left without any proper 
instruction and their Christianity was certainly only in 
name — not in character or in deeds. Francis, with the help 
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of Indian Christians, had the creed, the Lord’s prayer and 
other familiar passages translated into Tamil and had the 
fisher people recite the passages twice daily. Small build- 
ings were erected where the people could gather for 
instruction and prayers, But Francis was most disappoint. 
ed with the character of those who had accepted baptism, 
for he saw no change from the manner of life of the 
surrounding Hindu society. He left the area after one year’s 
consistent toiling. 


In the Travancore area (now Kerala State) Francis him- 
self baptised 10,000 persons, All were from the outcaste 
communities. Each baptised person was given a new name 
——symbolising the change that should have taken place. 
But no doubt Francis found that the lives of those he had 
baptised were as little changed as the lives of those he had 
worked among in the far South. There was no evidence of 
the real change that comes when God changes a person by 
His Spirit. 


But Francis Xavier’s vision was wider than the land of 
India and in 1545 he set sail for Malacca and Indonesia. 
He later returned to India for a brief period and then left 
for Japan. He returned again to India in 1552, still with a 
burden for the churches in India. Three months later he 
left on his last journey. He intended to evangelise in China 
and was landed by smugglers on an island six miles from 
the Chinese mainland, There he took sick and died. His 
body was finally returned to Goa where it still lies in a 
magnificent tomb. 


Summing up the life of Francis Xavier one biographer 
wrote “The ‘Society of Jesus’ was to bridge the gulf between 
the crusaders and the modern missionaries— its loveliest 
firstfruit was to be Francis, the Apostle to the Indies” 
Francis Xavier was a Roman Catholic and was engulfed in 
the errors of that system, He wrote to the King of Portugal 
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urging that the inquisition be set up at Goa and he would 
have approved the execution of the true believers who did 
not follow the creeds of Rome. His followers today in Goa 
reverence him as a Saint and prayers and devotion that 
belong to Christ alone are offered to Francis, But Francis 
was a missionary and a devoted follower of Christ. As he 
laboured among the sick and undesirable in both Italy and 
India one observer wrote of him— “You would have 
thought that he had seen Christ with his eyes in those poor 
sick persons and employed all his labour in serving Him.” 


The words which Loyola used to challenge Francis: his 
complete dedication to the cause of Christ: the renunciation 
of home, country, ambition and earthly comforts; and the 
zeal with which he pursued his heavenly calling are all 
challenges to many of us today who have, and hold as dear, 
families, country, comforts and possessions, yet profess to 
see more Clearly the spiritual patterns for mission and 
evangelism. May we lear from those commendable 
qualities which are seen in the life of Francis and likewise 
seek to serve the “churches in India”. 
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4 More about the Syrian 
Church 


Our survey of the Church in India has now covered three 
periods. First, the very early period when the church was 
established. The second period began with the coming of 
the persecuted Christians from Persia to the Malabar coast. 
This coming resulted in the formation of a Syrian Christian 
community in India. The third period began in the 16th 
century with the coming of the Roman Catholic mission- 
aries, the most illustrious of whom was Francis Xavier, 


The period to be considered now is a very disturbing 
one. It covers events which occured in the 16th and 17th 
centuries, as the newly-arrived Catholic missionaries 
attempted to coerce the Syrian community of Malabar into 
becoming part of the Roman Catholic Church. We must 
remember that we are dealing with a period during which 
no one saw any need for religious toleration. The Roman 
Catholic Church, which at that time held the mightiest 
nations in its sway, believed that its duty was to imocrporate 
the unknown world also into its fold. It almost succeeded! 


A dispute in the Nestorian Church in Mesopotamia had 
its effects on the Syrian church in India. The dispute arose 
over the question as to who should succeed the Nestorian 
Patriarch who died in 1551 A.D. It was usual for the 
successor to be drawn from the immediate families of the 
deceased Patriarch but some wanted to break this custom 
and chose a man from outside the Patriarch’s family. Both 
nominees had their own followers and neither was prepared 
to step down, The successor chosen from outside the 
family went to Rome and, on professing allegiance to the 
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Pope returned in Mesopotamia re-consecrated by the Roman 
clergy as head of Syrian Church. 

There would have been a mutual excommunication of 
rival congregations and individuals and this meant that the 
status of the Indian Church depended upon which of the 
two rival Patriarchs the Indian Church acknowledged; or 
whose appointees it accepted. The Indian Church would 
not have understood the complexities of the reasons for the 
division nor was it minded to care for the differences. 
Provided Bishops came from Mesopotamia who understood 
Syriac and Syrian ways the Church in India was content. 


Perhaps here we should stop and notice that within both 
the professing Church and small Christian assemblies 
divisions can have a far reaching effect. Local church 
problems may well influence the lives of other groups of 
Christians throughout the world, This fact should make 
each of us wary of causing or encouraging division, either 
within a group of churches or within our own local church. 
We as believers do not live unto ourselves but are responsi- 
ble for the well-being of other believers. 


The situation of the Syrian churches in Malabar was 
made more acute by the fact that their acceptance of the 
“non-family” Patriarch would mean that, like that Patriarch, 
they were to acknowledge the supremacy of the Pope in 
Rome. This had not been part of their tradition as members 
of the Eastern Church. The Roman Church in India was 
happier to see the Syrian Church allied to this Patriarch 
but their ultimate object was for the Syrian Church to be 
brought under complete control of the Roman Bishops in 
India thus making unnecessary the coming of Bishops 
consecrated by either of the Patriarchs in Mesopotamia. 
The Portuguese at this time were in control of all the sea 
trade and so planned to prevent any representative of the 
church in Mesopotamia from reaching India. Mar Abraham, 
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a Syrian Bishop from Mesopotamia, was a man of resolve 
and initiative and through the use of disguise escaped the 
cordon and arrived in Malabar. Soon afterwards however, 
he was arrested by the Portuguese and shipped to Portugal. 
He escaped en route, went to Rome, submitted to the 
Pope, was reconsecrated and eventually returned to the 
Malabar coast, 

It would seem that Mar Abraham was still much more 

a “Syrian” than a “Roman” Christian and he did not 
aaa to reform the liturgy and customs of the churches, 
in Malabar. At the time of his impending death the” 
Portuguese prevented any successor coming from the East 
and Mar Abraham appointed an Archdeacon named George 
as head of the Syrian Church in India. 

About the same time there came to Goa a new Roman 
Catholic Archbishop — Alexio de Menezes. He was 
determined to bring the Syrian Church under the sway of 
Rome. When priests whom he sent failed to accomplish 
the desired results, the Archbishop himself left for the 
Malabar coast, He used both his own diplomacy and 
evidences of the power of Rome and Portugal which he 
represented. 

George, the new Syrian Archdeacon was aware of the 
danger to the Syrian community but was little match for 
the new Archbishop, Like his predecessor he tried to 
temporize though at times he spoke out strongly against the 
danger which threatened the extinction of the Syrian 
Church, 

Not unnaturally the person of Menezes attracted some 
of the Syrian Christians and before long he was confirming 
members of the churches he visited. He also arranged 
ordination services for nearly 40 candidates, each of whom 
was required to pay allegiance to Roman doctrines and to 
renounce Syrian traditions contrary to the former. It became 
obvious that this state of affairs could not continue and so 
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a joint meeting was arranged to be held at Diamper in the 
year 1599. 

Because the Archbishop had been able to ordain 
members of the clergy it came about that at the Synod 
there were more members who had been ordaimed by him 
than those ordained by, and loyal to, the Syrian faction. 
The result was an open and relatively easy victory for 
Menezes and Rome! The Synod established Roman 
doctrine and the supremacy of the Pope. Archbishop 
Menezes had achieved his purpose, For just over 50 years 
the Church in Malabar was under the control of Rome, 

The turning point came when the Portuguese captured a 
new Bishop sent from Mesopotamia to Malabar. The Bishop 
was tried and burned at the stake, This act enraged the 
Syrian Communities and most renounced their loyalty to 
Rome, This occurred in the year 1653 and the outburst of 
withheld anger is seen as a great crisis point in the history . 
of the Syrian Christian community in India. The incident 
meant that Rome could never control the whole of the 
Syrian Church in India. | 

The blood of the martyrs is the seed of the Church: and 
the burning of a Bishop brought about a great change in 
the allegience of Christians of Malabar. The history of the 
Church in India may well have been very different had 
these Christians remained under the control of Rome — but 
God decreed otherwise. 


The history of these one and a half centuries reveals the 
ever present danger inherent in the demand for a universal 
Church, especially when this is to be enforced by use of 
Governmental power and the sword. The true Church is still 
made up of those groups of believers who follow Christ and 
Seek not strength ın numbers only, but in knowing 


and following Christ and His words as He has revealed 
them in the Scriptures. 
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5 The seventeenth century 


We have seen previously that the coming of the Muslim 
invaders and the Portuguese traders resulted in changes 
both in the civil and religious life of the people of India. 
The Muslim armies brought the religion of the prophet 
Mohammed while the Portuguese propagated the tenets of 
Roman Catholicism. 

The trading monopoly which the Portuguese had gained 
among the Western nations ended in the 17th century with 
the arrival of Dutch, British and French colonizers, and all 
of these groups set up trading centres at various points on 
the coastline of India. One outcome was the arrival in India 
of the first Protestant missionaries — but more of that in 
the next chapter. 

The 17th century was a transition period. The dominance 
of the Portuguese and the monopoly of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries was about to cease. During this century two 
important events took place which influenced the growth 
of the Christian Church in India, 

The first of these relates to our previous study — the 
conflict between the Syrian Christian community and the 
Roman Catholic Church in India, We saw that, as a result 
of the zeal of Archbishop Menezes, most of the local 
Syrian congregations at the close of the 16th century 
accepted the rule of Rome but rebelled en masse some 54 
years later. But the Roman hierarchy was not willing to 
accept the loss of the Syrian congregations and vigorous 
efforts were made to win back their allegience. The Syrian 
congregations were not able to have their leader consecra- 
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ted by an Eastern bishop because the Portuguese would ‘not 
allow any representatives from the East into India or 
leaders from the Syrian Church out of India, The belief 
that correctly consecrated bishops were ‘essential to the 
church caused some congregations to return to the Roman 
fold from whence they could obtain consecrated leaders, 

At the same time Catholic missionaries moved among 
the Syrian congregations and within ten years seventy 
per cent of the 116 congregations had returned to the 
‘Roman fold. It was surely a most pleasing result for Roman 
Catholicism following the incident which at first appeared 
to spell the end of its influence in the Syrian Church. 

The second series of events in the 17th century which is 
of great importance to a study of the Indian Church in this 
period concerns the outreach of the Roman Catholic 
missionaries to the non-Christian peoples of India. 
Naturally this was a much harder task than that of working 
among the Syrian communities and many missionaries paid 
dearly for the task they undertook, One man who stands 
above all others in this missionary expansion was Robert 
de Nobili. De Nobili came from an aristocratic _Italia 
family and, like Francis Xavier, was a_member of the 
Societ esus, In many ways however, he made a greater 
impact on the Indian Church than did his illustrious 
predecessor. 

De Nobili came to India in 1605 and one year later was 
sent to Madura (in present day Tamilnad), At that time 
there was a small Christian community there, made up of 
“non-caste” Hindus, mainly people who had moved to the 
city-from other areas. De Nobili was burdened to preach 
to the upper classes of Hindu society in the area and 
adopted methods that were to revolutionize existing mis- 
sionary programmes and to result in debates about the 
correctness of the methods used which extended over the 
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next one and a half centuries. De Nobili first gained a good 
knowledge of of the Tami e and of Hindu culture and 
classical al writings. Seeing the lack of outreach in the small 
Tocal Christian congregation he decided that in order to 
reach out to the Hindu upper classes he needed to identify 
himself with them. He put aside his priest’s robes and 
donned the garb of the Hindu sanyasi (teacher/priest). He 
established himself: in a small mud hut, ate frugally, mixed 
as much as possible with Hindus and conducted debates on 
the essence of Christianity. 

His earnestness had its effects and, within one year, several 
were baptised — all from upper class Hindu families. These 
baptisms would have caused great excitement in earnest 
Christians who had wanted to see “caste” people respond 
to the gospel. A separate meeting place was erected and it 
was deemed wise to keep the new “caste” Christians apart 
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from the “non-caste” congregation. 

Within three years the number of baptised converts grew 
to over sixty and as the community expanded it became 
necessary to decide which cultural patterns the newly 
baptised converts could retain and which patterns were in 
total opposition to the new found faith. It was obvious 
that idolatry must be forsaken and with it forms of Hindu 
worship, But what of customs which had lost much of their 
religious significance — customs such as ceremonial] bathing, 
, i z 
wearing of the hair im prescribed ways (one group of 
Brahmins shave the head except for a tuft in the middle 
which is never cut), and the celebration of yearly festivals? 
Generally there was a very lenient attitude taken to these 
issues and the converts could-thus remain part of their own 
society, retain their distinctive dress and institutions and 
yet belong to the Christian community. 

All this led to a dispute between De Nobili and the 
priest in charge of the other congregation. in Madura which 
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resulted in much correspondence between the local parties, 
the authorities pS cally The dispute was 
never settled to thé satisfaction of all and only ceased one 
century later with the expulsion, on politica] grounds, of all 
the Jesuit missionaries. De Nobili himself in later life 
visited other areas in South India and other Jesuit 
missionaries adopted his ideas. On one tour he was im- 
prisoned, In his old age he retired to a hut near present 


day Madras where he died after having spent fifty years in 
missionary labours. 


The main issues raised by De Nobili’s work — what 
should be required of caste converts — have never been 
answered to the satisfaction of all and his method of work 
is still the subject of present-day discussion. Certainly 
much has changed in India in the ensuing three and a half 
centuries but with all the social Change few missionaries, 
Catholic or Protestant, have been able to report progress. 
such as De Nobili witnessed among caste communities. The 
upper segments of Hindu society are still unwilling to 
identify themselves with the “non-caste’” communities (and 
it must remembered that it is from the latter that 
almost all Christians have come) and this still presents a 
problem to missionary and evangelist in India. It may be 
relevant to point out that in the early Church in Jerusalem 
there was a distinction drawn between the “pure” Hebrew 
congregation and the “Gentile-influenced” Hellenistic 
congregation. This division is seen in the description of 
events found in Acts chapter six. While intercommunion 
was not denied it would seem to some that practical con- 
siderations resulted in the formation of at least two com- 
munities until such time as barriers were broken down. 


in_a series of lectures delivered in England J.N. Ogilvie 
placed De Nobili alongside of the apostle Thomas, Francis 
Xavier, William Carey and others as an apostle to India. 
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Although we may not agree with all the aims of the Society 
With which he served, or of his revolutionary conclusions, 
yet we must be impressed by his love for the people of 
India. And, in a future day we will undoubtedly join with 
some of his couverts and unitedly sing the praise of the 


amp Society devoid of class or racial distinctions for 
Only then will we know real unity, 

Thus the seventeenth century came to a close with the 
ascendancy again of the Roman Church within the Syrian 
congregations and the legacy of the pioneer methods of 
De Nobili. The eighteenth century was to see the first 


Protestant Taka of a great expan- 


sion of the Church in ndia, 
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6 The first Protestant 
missionaries 


King Frederick the IV of Denmark, one of the spiritual 
descendants of Martin Luther, the great German leader of 
the Reformation era, was the person who caused the first 
Protestant missionaries to come to the land of India. It was 
in 1517 that Luther had instigated the “indulgence” contro- 
versy which caused the great religious division in Germany, 
and before long the dispute spread to most of Europe and 
led to the rise of many Protestant Churches. Yet it was 
only in 1705 that the first Lutheran (and Protestant) mis- 
Sionaries left Europe for India. During the intervening two 
centuries the Protestant church needed to concentrate all 
its strength to battle the monolithic Roman Church 
with which it was involved in a life or death struggle. 
How tragic it was that the newly formed Protestant Church- 
es were not able to fulfil their “true” mission, the call to 
evangelize the world for Christ. 


In the 17th Century many European nations set up trad- 
ing posts in India. Some of these nations were ruled, not by 
Catholic princes, as was Portugal, which we have seen was 
the first European power to come to India, but by rulers 
who paid allegiance to various forms of Protestantism. For 
King Frederick his responsibility to his country did not end 
with the establishment of trade centres since he saw clearly 
the Christian responsibility to evangelize newly-won terri- 
tories. Tranquebar, a small Danish colony with an area of 
only 15 square miles, situated on the south eastern coast of 
India (present Tamilnadu) was the chosen place to which 
the first missionaries would be sent. 


Having determined to send missionaries to India, King 


Frederick set about to find personnel, He asked the royal 
Chaplain to find the right men. The chaplain had finally to 
admit that not one suitable candidate could be found jin 
Denmark for the task in view. What a judgment on the 
condition of the Church in Denmark at that time! The 
search spread to Germany and finally two men, Henry 
Pluetschau and Bartholomew Ziegenbalg were selected. 
They were 27 and 22 years of age respectively, Each had 
been greatly influenced by Pietism, a movement within the 
Lutheran churches which stressed personal devotion to 
Christ. Ziegenbalg was very reluctant to go, pointing out to 
the authorities that he was not strong physically, One writer 
has said that Ziegenbalg lacked two main requirements 
demanded of missionary candidates today — good health 
and a university degree; yet he became not only India’s first 
Protestant missionary, but the forerunner of thousand of men 
and women from Protestant Churches who have left homes 
and all to make Christ known in India. 


The two missionaries set sail in 1705 for Tranquebar. 
They landed the following year and anything but a warm 
welcome awaited them. From the inception of the colony a 
church official had been posted to the place as part of the 
regular staff. Not unnaturally this man resented having 
additional churchmen sent into his domain. The Command- 
ant of the Danish possession also was angry that he had not 
been informed of the King’s intention to send the two 
German missionaries. It was only after waiting three days 
outside the port that Pleutschau and Ziegenbalg were allow- 
ed to land and even then they were left stranded with no 
offer of housing from the authorities. Ultimately they were 
given shelter by a minor official, The secular leadership did 
not want Christian missionaries who might maintam 
independent “Status and so not be controlled by State rule. 


Although Pleutschau and Ziegenbalg were the first Protes- 
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tant missionaries to land in India they were not the first 
Protestant Christians to put foot on its soil, For decades 
nominal Christians had manned the trading stations set up 
by some of the European powers, The testimony of these, 
however, waS most unsatisfactory, so much so that the new 
missionaries wrote home that it would have been much 
better and easier for them if Europeans had never 
been to India, so bad were the lives of most of its represent- 
atives at that time. We are all not only individuals, but also 
a projection of the society which we represent. How much 
we, as Christians, should recognize this in this our own 
time. 


The missionaries immediately set out to learn the language 
of the local people and within one year Ziegenbalg became 
proficient in Tamil. This gave to him a greater acceptance 
with the Indian people and many came to see and hear the 
Strange phenomena of a European speaking Tamil, It was 
not long before he translated the Lutheran catechism into 
Tamil and then began the task of producing the New 
Testament in Tamil, a project which he finished in two and 
a half years, The missionaries did not neglect to preach and 
teach the gospel. They wrote “The ultimate object of the 
work is this, that a living knowledge of Jesus Christ be set 
forth in dark places, that the hearts of the heathen 
who may hear the word of God be led to a true exerciSe 
of Christianity, redeemed and saved.” 


Their first converts were from among the workers in the 
Danish colony and after several months of instruction five 
Portuguese-speaking Hindus were baptised in 1707. What 
was sought was reality, not numbers, and every effort was 
made to ascertain that the candidates for baptism were 
truly converted. The missionaries wrote “We want to 
increase the Church of God with genuine plants of right- 
cousness and not with weeds of which the Church has no 
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shortage.” Between 1708 and 1720 there were at least 377 


persons baptised, a large percentage of these being from 
the Sudra communities, 


Pioneer missionaries have beem likened to house builders 
who must first dig down and excavate and then lay a founda- 
tion. The first Protestant missionaries learned the language 
of the people, gave the people literature, including the 
Bible and Hymns for worship and showed in their own 
lives what it meant to be a Christian, They also established 
schools and orphanages and when possible sought to help 
alleviate suffering by material gifts. This pattern of work 
has been followed by many of their successors as further 
chapters will show, 


And so it was that in the eighteenth century there came 
to India in the form of German Lutheran missionaries a 
presentation of Christ that challenged the lives of India’s 
peoples. Protestant missionary work started in an obscure 
corner and amidst much opposition but the clarity of its 
message rang. clear and viable churches were established. 
The name of Ziegenbalg, like Xavier and De Nobili before 
him and William Carey and Alexander Duff after him, has 
found a permanent place iti the hearts of those who rejoice 
to see what God has done in India. 
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7 William Carey 


If the eighteenth century had belonged to the Danish 
Mission at Tranquebar — to Zieganbalg and his more illus- 
trious successor Christian Friedrick Schwartz, the nineteenth 
century belonged to a group of English non-conformist 
missionaries, the most well-known of whom was William 
Carey. 

Someone said of him “There can be no doubt that Carey 
must be numbered amongst the very few of whom it can be 
said that their lives have changed the course of history”: 
and another said “It is no exaggeration to call Carey one of 
the greatest of God’s Englishmen. He broke the way for us 
all into Asia and gave his life, without an interval, for its 
people.” 

Who was this man and what did he do for the Church in 
India? William Carey was born in 1761 into a poor village 
family in England, After a small amount of schooling by 
today’s standards, at twelve years of age he began working 
as a labourer in the fields, At fourteen he was apprenticed 
to a shoemaker — a work which he continued for the next 
sixteen years. His life, like that of His Master’s, was hallow- 
ed by ordinary hard work and the necessity to help support 
his family, At the age of thirty he put down his shoemaker’s 
tools, was ordained and became the pastor of a local Baptist 
church. Two years later he paid heed to his Master’s call to 
be a shepherd to the peoples of Bengal. 

When, at the age of 32, William Carey with his wife and 
four children set sail for India he did not depart as an un- 
educated enthusiast, For many years he had, by studying at 
night, set out t~ master the Biblical languages of Greek and 
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Hebrew, the ecclesiastical language of Latin, as well as con- 
temporary French and Dutch. He covered up one wall of 
his room with a large map of the world and on this map he 
wrote statistics of as many countries as possible. He had 
prepared himself with great diligence for the work to which 
he was called, and the many, many hours of work were not 
in Vaan. 

Although the British had established trading stations in 
India they forbad any missionary to work in these areas. 
Thus it came about that Carey, his family and Dr. John 
Thomas, were virtually smuggled into India by the Captain 
of a Dutch trading boat. A contrast has been made between 
the coming of Carey and that of Francis Xavier. “Francis 
Xavier came to India with the authority of the Portuguese, 
Carey came with no licence, no influence, no status and 
no money.” A most inauspicious beginning! 

For Carey, his family and his fellow-worker, the first years 
were ones of great hardship and sorrow. Their financial 
resources quickly dwindled to nothing and there was no 
hope of more funds from overseas for some time. In des-_ 
peration they moved from the city to a village w 
house, rent free, was opened to them, Then, in June 1794, 
less than one year after their arrival in India, Carey accepted 
the position of Manager of an Indigo factory some 300 miles 
from Calcutta, He did this because it gave him an income 
with which he could support his family and prepare himself 
for further missionary work, The Indian employees, quickly 
saw the E THs al “tole” marier and 
the “planter padre”. William Carey, like the apostle 
Paul believed it right to support both himself and the work 
of the gospel with the labours of his own hands when the, 
need occasioned this. 

Towards the end of 1799 the Baptist mission multiplied 
with the arrival of four missionary families from England. 
They were denied permission by the East Jndia Company 
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-to reside in any of its territories. However, Carey, who 
came to meet them, and these families were all allowed to 
remain in Serampore, a Danish settlement a few mules 
from Calcutta. Here three of the men, Carey, Marshman 
and Ward began a work which has lasted to this very day. 
At Serampore, the first year was crowned with the baptism 
of Carey’s first Indian convert, Krishna Pal, a carpenter. 
Tifis event must have been a Taig Goat Geter Got 
Carey — his first convert after seven years of missionary 
work, The sorrows, privations and loneliness were about to 
give way to joy, contentment and fruitfuiness. 


William Carey, however, was not destined to spend his 
years in “conventional” missionary activity. In 1801 he was 
offered the Professorship of Bengali at the newly opened 
college in Calcutta, The Serampore trio — Carey, Marshman 
and Ward — debated the pros and cons of the offer and 
decided that, since the offer came unsought and might be of 
Service to the mission, it shouid be accepted, Carey retained 
this position for the next thirty years, adding to his tasks 
those of professor of Sanskrit and professor of Marathi, The 
large salary he earned was given almost entirely to the 
mission and helped to support the work during these years. 


The “Baptist” trio at Serampore pursued three missionary 
activities, Carey, profiting from opportunities because of his 
University appointment unsparingly gave himself to the 
translation of the Scriptures, He translated the Bible into 
Bengali, Oriya, Marathi, Hindi and Sanskrit — the sacred 
language of India. Ín th the course of of his life he is s credited 
with translating the whole ‘Bible into six different langu languages 
gud. the New- Testament nent into y another twenty fou four. Not 
without justification Some of his translation work has been 
criticised but, without a doubt, Carey gave more to the 
Indian Church than any other missionary before or since. 


Marshman played a leading role in the second activity 
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which was the establishing of a Christian college, the curri- 
culum of which was to be Sanskritic, scientific and scrip- 
tural. No other venture of this magnitude had ever been 
attempted, The coliege grew and the “theology” branch has 
existed to this day. Lastly, the mission was very fortunate 
to have the services of William Ward who pioneered Christ- 
ian printing and publishing in Asia, Some idea of the 
amount of literature produced at the Serampore Press can 
be gauged by the fact that in 1812 when a disastrous tre 
Swept through the printing premises 1,400 reams of paper 
and 4,400 pounds of types were destroyed. 


Translation of the scriptures, the spreading of Christian 
knowledge in a Christian colege and the printing and distri- 
bution Of Christian literature, these things were the fruit of 
the vision of One man, William Carey whom Stephen Neill 
has aptly called “the incomparable pioneer”. Perhaps two 
lessons stand out as we review the life of Carey. Firstly, he 
was determined to give himself to God and to the work he 
believed himself called to do. Although his companions went 
on leave to home countries, Carey laboured for over forty 
years without returning to his own country. Secondly, 
William Carey was able to show that “secular” and “reli- 
gious” life were one, He worked for {secular” employers 
and yet was ever a missionary, This lesson should not be 
lost on the Church in India today, a Church which can be 
strengthened by men and women in “secular” employment 
who work to further the cause of Jesus Christ. 
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8 The nineteenth century 


The nineteenth century was the great century of Christian 
Missions, Latourette, the Church Historian, called the nine- 
teenth and the twentieth centuries, “The Revolutionary 
Age”— and so it was for India as well as for many of the 
other countries of the world. Two features characterised this 
period: (a) The great number of missionaries who went to 
almost every part of the globe, (b) The beginnings of great 
mass movements of peoples into Christianity, In this chapter 
we will consider these two features as they relate to the 
Church in India during the last century. 


At the commencement of the 19th century the Danish 
Mission at Tranquebar in South India was still operating; 
but in 1798 it had lost its greatest worker, Schwartz, and 
it never regained the success it achieved in the earlier 
period. The Baptist Mission at Serampore in the north, with 
Carey, Ward and Marshman, was about to revolutionize 
mission work and the lives of many in India to whom they 
would present Christ. But, as we have seen, the anti-mission- 
ary policies of the East India Company prevented many 
missionaries from entering the country, Tranquebar and 
Serampore were not British settlements. In 1812 a great 
change took place when the charter of the Company was 
revised and missionary work among the inhabitants of the 
land was no longer forbidden, This event brought about the 
beginning of the great expansion of Protestant Missionary 
work in India. 


Since Britain was now the dominant foreign power in 
India it was natural that the first missionary societies 
to profit from the new charter were British. The Anglican 
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Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, the undenomi- 
national London Missionary Society, the Wesleyan Method- 
ist Missonary Society and the Church of Scotland all com- 
: missioned workers to India. After 1833 the charter of the 
East India Company was again revised and following this 
missionaries from non-British societies were allowed to 
enter India, And so began the work of the Basel Mission, 
the American Baptists, the American Lutherans and many 
others. But the Good News about Christ was made knowr 
not only by members of large societies. Individuals who 
were not connected with any society came to make Christ 
known. not least among whom was Anthony Norris Groves. 
one of the founders of the Plymouth Brethren. 


The first Protestant Missions went to small, non-British 
trading stations — Tranquebar in the South and Serampore 
in the North. However. as the 19th century progressed, there 
was a change in mission strategy as some of the most able 
of the servants of the Church went to the big cities of India 
— to Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. There was also a 
change in the activities of the missionaries. With the advent 
of British rule and the coming of “Western” knowledge 
there was born in the hearts of many of India’s people, a 
desire to study in English and to master “Western” sciences. 
The missionary societies fed this yearning by providing the 
very best English-speaking schools — established primarily 
with the aim of reaching students for Christ and leading 
them to a profession of their commitment. In this they were 
not unsuccessful. and, although it has been shown that the 
number of converts was small, yet they “provided the 
Protestant Mission with their foremost Indian leaders and 
the nucleus of an educated community.” In this work the 
missionaries from the Church of Scotland were the pioneers. 
Alexander Duff began a school and later a College in 
Calcutta, John Wilson laid the foundation for the Wilson 
High School and College in Bombay and John Anderson 
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commenced what has grown into Madras Christian College 
in the city of Madras. 


Numerically the Protestant Church in India at the com- 
mencement of the 19th century was very small, As we saw 
in earlier chapters the Roman Catholic Missions in the 15th 
and 16th centuries had baptised whole communities of 
India’s peoples. many of whom knew nothing of the precepts 
of the Church. let alone a saving knowledge of Jesus Christ. 
The early Protestant missionaries were not willing to adopt 
this method of gathering adherents, They sought “true” 
wheat, and earnestly planted and watered the seed sown. in 
order to gain “spiritual” fruit. 


However. during the period under discussion, events 
occurred which were most disturbing to the missionaries but 
which, on reflection, seem to have been movements of the 
Spirit of God within communities in India. Because of 
limited space it is only possible to refer briefly to three of 
these movements. In Tamil country an outcaste convert, 
Vedamanickam, invited a British missionary to his village. 
Within four years seven chapels were constructed in the 
immediate vicinity and 600 persons baptised, In the next 
four years 3000 from the Nadar community were baptised. 
The outcome was not only a theological problem for the 
leaders of the Church (at what point of time should baptism 
be administered and when should the baptised person be 
allowed to partake of communion — these two steps did 
not occur simultaneously); but also social problems — the 
higher castes in the area insisted that the newly converted 
community retain ancient customs which were not in con- 
formity with their new found faith. 


Another mass movement of peoples into the Christian 
Church was experienced in Andhra Pradesh. Movements 
were seen in the Sudra community — the last of :. „the four 
major groupings of the Hindu caste system — and among 
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the outcaste communities, Malas and Madigas, which were 
not reckoned as being part of Hindu society. In one area 
a group of Malas brought along their idol — an incarnation 
of the Hindu deity Vishnu — with an umbrella and other 
paraphernalia of its worship and surrendered it to the hands’ 
of the missionary as a token of their acceptance of a greater 
God, In another case a Madiga hide dealer was converted 
at Ellore. He witnessed to a relation through which a group 
movement began at Ongole and within two decades 
thousands were being baptised. 


Thirdly, a movement took place among one of the aborigi- 
nal tribes of India in Chota Nagpur (modern Bihar), 200 
miles from Calcutta, In 1846 six missionaries from 
Germany went to the area and in the first year four of 
these workers died. By 1850 the remaining workers saw 
their first fruit and this was followed by a steady stream of 
bantisms. The converts were much persecuted and some 
suffered martvrdom at the time of the Indian Mutiny in 
1857 when Christians were sought out and killed during a 
time of anti-British and thus anti-Christian feeling. 


It is easy for Christians imbrued with Western individual- 
ism to be critical of these group movements which occurred 
in the Indian Church in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Church historians now estimate that possibly up to 80 per 
cent of all professing Christians in India have been convert- 
ed through mass movements. In a society where the will of 
the individual is completely subservient to the decision of 
the group, it now appears that God had to work through 
the means of the joint decision of that group. to call people 
to Himself. Who would argue that the 3,000 baptised on 
the day of Pentecost could recite Christian creeds and 
prayers of give a satisfactory theol ogical account of what 
had happened in their experience on that day?, 
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The 19th century ended on a note of great promise, Many 
missionaries were still coming to India and willing to devote 
their lives to making Christ known in India, and stirrings 
among different groups of peoples in India continued. But. 
as a future chapter will show, the 20th century saw decline 
rather than progress as national interests, reinterpreta- 
tion of Hinduism — the religion of India. and political 
power gathered strength and turned many minds away from 
Christianity. The nineteenth century then was for the 
Indian Church the great century of progress and promise, 
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9 Two Indian apostles 


Thus far in our brief treatment of the history of the Church 
in India we have, of necessity introduced the reader to 
names of men who came from the Western world to 
make Christ known to India. However, there did come the 
time when “sons of the soil” not only accepted Christ, but 
became messengers, apostles sent from God, to their own 
peopie. We have traced the impact of Christian schools and 
the result of the mass movements on the great expansion of 
the Church in India at the end of the 19th century. For 
this reason I have chosen to include in this chapter the 
life histories of two Indian Christians, one a convert of the 
Mission School programme and the other a descendant from 
families attracted to Christ through mass movements, 


= Sunder Singh was the youngest son of a wealthy Sikh 
family in the north of India. He was born in 1889. Early in 
life he was taught by his mother the need to find true peace 
and he began to read the Sikh Bible, the Granth. In his 
search for reality he devoured religious books and by the 
time he was seven he could recite in Sanskrit the Bhagavad 
Gita. He also read extensively from the Muslim scriptures. 


His introduction to the Christian scriptures at an Ameri- 
can Presbyterian primary school in his village led him the 
‘very first day to object to the school rule that the learning 
of the Christian scriptures was compulsory. He was persuad- 
ed to purchase a New Testament and what he read only 
made him even more angry till he tore the book to shreds 
and burnt it. He was taken away from the Christian school 
and sent to the nearest non-Christian school some miles 
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away. However, because of the distance he finally returned 
to the Christian school in his village. 


All the time Sundar was searching desperately for peace. 
Again he publicly burned a Bible, this time in front of his 
own father. Sundar did not realise that he had almost 
reached the end of his journey away from God. Three days 
later he determined to, take his own life by throwing him- 
self in front of a train, Then, as Sundar himself expressed 
it “the glorious face of Christ appeared, and showing His 
wounded hands in which the nail prints clearly showed, He 
said ‘Why do you persecute me?’ Sundar later said ‘This 
was not imagination, If Buddha or Krishna had shown him- 
self it would have been imagination, for I had worshipped 
them. But for Christ to show Himself — He whom I hated 
—4is a miracle.” Sundar Singh was fifteen years of age. 


Sundar was then tempted with great riches if he would 
renounce Christ. When he refused, he was turned out of his 
home, but not before poison was added to his last meal. 
Christians nearby nursed him from death to life, and follow- 
ing his baptism when he was sixteen, he donned the saffron 
robe and became a Christian Sadhu, 


It is unlikely that Sundar Singh looked to any precedent 
when making this decision, nor, in later life did he ask 
others to make the same decision. He knew that Jesus had 
called him to be a Christian Sadhu and that was enough. 
Sundar learned of Christ as Paul had before him, — in 
Christs own school —for Sundar took with him no books 
but the New Testament, and like Paul learned deeply of 
Christ through suffering for Him. Like Paul he regarded his 
life work as a mission of making Christ known and his 
message was always one that stressed, not intellectualism, 
but Christian experience. As he wandered without purse or 
provision through the vast expanses of North India he cast 
himself daily on God to provide both physical and spiritual 
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comforts, and, even in his great sufferings Sundar saw the 
will of God. He coupled with his unique itinerant ministry 
the challenge of making the gospel known in Tibet and 
frequently visited that inhospitable region. In 1929 he made 
his last journey there and never returned, his name probably 
being added to the list of the many martyrs of that land. 


A very different person was Vedanayagam Samuel 
Azariah from the district of Tirunelveli in South India. His 
grandparents were poor, orthodox Hindus whose work was 
to tap the juice of pal trees from which a strong drink is 
made, His father, however, ran away from his home and 
was baptised, educated in a Christian school and finally did 
pastoral work for two decades in the churches in the area. 
Samuel was his youngest son, and like his name sake in the 
Old Testament Samuel was dedicated to the work of the 
Lord, 


Samuel Azariah was educated in Christian schools in the 
area and then went to the Madras Christian College. His 
first job was that of Secretary of the Y.M.C.A, for South 
India, As Samuel Azariah travelled he was able to put his 
finger on the pulse of the Indian Church and to gauge its 
hopes and frustrations, its strengths and weaknesses. He 
was also deeply conscious of his own responsibility as a 
Christian leader and, beginning in his own area of 
Tirunelveli challenged the churches with the need to make 
Christ known throughout India. The church in the area was 
awakened and the Indian Missionary Society of Tirunelveli 
was bom. Its principles were “Indian men, Indian 
money, Indian management.” And its intention; “Finding an 
area where no other mission was working.” This was in 
1902! 


The area chosen was Dornakal, an unreached area of 
Andhra Pradesh. In 1903 the first two missionaries were 
commissioned, They settled down in a derelict brewery 
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which served as a home for both missionaries and also as 
the mission meeting room, Just over three years later the 
first converts were baptised and thus a church was born — 
the result of the labours and sufferings of Indian Christians 
and of the vision of Samuel Azariah, 


Meanwhile the unusual abilities of Samuel Agariah did 
not go unnoticed. The Anglican Bishop of Madras invited 
Azariah to live with him with the intention that 
through this man responsibilities previously held only by 
foreign churchmen might pass into the hands of an Indian 
Christian. Azariah was ordained and, within one month 
set off for Dormakal, happily forsaking the ease of city life 
for the joy of being where his heart was, 


But Azariah had become too well-known to be allowed 
the comfort of being left alone at Dornakal! He was invited 
to attend the World Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 
1910. He delivered there an impassioned speech that was 
remembered by all present. His burden was that Missionary 
Societies would send missionaries who would accept the 
Indian Church leaders as equals and concluded “Through 
all the ages to come the Indian Church will rise up in 
gratitude to attest the heroism and self denying labours of 
the missionary body. You have given your goods to feed 
the poor. You have given your bodies to be burned. We 
also ask for love. Give us friends.” His last words were not 
a call for a social gospel, but the plea that missionary 
candidates would come not to be served but to serve, and 
this alongside the Indian pastor, teacher or Church leader. 
Two years later Samuel Azariah was made the first Anglican 
Indian Bishop and he continued to preach, teach and live 
in Dornakal, the place of his adoption, till his death in 1945. 


Sadhu Sundar Singh and Vedanayagam Samuel Azariah 
had little in common except that they were both devout 
Indian Christians and both youngest sons! Fach made a 
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tremendous impression on the Indian Church both within 
and without India. Of the former it was said “Such a figure 
has never passed through the Indian Church before, and in 
passing he left the deep consciousness that God has visited 
His people.” Of Azariah one wrote “He liked to call him- 
self an evangelist, and to reckon himself as an ordinary 
man who had been enabled, by the grace of God, to do 
extraordinary things.” Mystic and Bishop, the wandering 
ascetic and the established missionary — the Church in 
India should thrill to see how God was glorified in the lives 
of these two men and learn the lesson that God prepares 
many diverse instruments according to His own will and 
pattern, that the excellency of the gospel might be made 
known to India’s peoples, 
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10 The twentieth century 


This chapter, and the remaining two chapters, will deal with 
the development of the Indian Church in the crucial 20th 
century. To give an overall picture it is necessary to outline 
briefly the history of the three major branches of the Indian 
Church — the Syrian, the Roman Catholic and the 
Protestant. 


We will begin with the Syrian Church since, of the three 
groups. it is the most ancient, Tradition dates its beginning 
from the coming of Thomas in the first century, Emigrations 
from Persia in the 4th and 9th centuries established a strong 
Christian community. History reveals the connection of 
these Christians with the Patriarch of Mesopotamia. Then, 
during the time of Portugal’s ascendancy in the Indian sub- 
continent, many of the Syrians were won over to the Roman 
fold. With the decline of the power of Portugal the Syrian 
community was brought into contact with British rule and 
the Protestant missionaries, Anglican missionaries came and 
worked among the Syrian churches. They had been instruct- 
ed “not to pull down the ancient church and build another, 
but to remove the rubbish and repair the broken places.” 
The early missionaries did try to fulfil this high ideal and 
prayed that their teaching would act as leaven within the 
churches where they worked. This high ideal however, was 
not attained as later missionaries preached against local 
customs and in effect were pulling down the ancient church. 
The preaching did not go unheeded and some within the 
Syrian churches began to campaign for reform within the 
Syrian church, The conservative element withstood this 
demand forereform and, after several decades of uneasy 
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co-existence the Syrian community witnessed a further divi- 
sion of its people. The reforming party called itself the Mar 
Thoma Church. This church group is well remembered for 
its great annual convention at Maramon where even today 
upwards of 30,000 will gather for that annual occasion. 

Accompaning the separation of the Mar Thoma group 
was an internal power struggle resulting in law suits over 
properties which lasted for almost the first half of this 
century. Yet in spite of all the crippling blows which have 
befallen the Syrian community it still remains very influen- 
tial. Malayalam has now replaced Syriac as the lang- 
uage of the liturgy, and the Church, which for centuries 
remained aloof to its non-Christian neighbours, has turned 
her attention to making Christ known among them, The 
church historian Latourette says that one Syrian missionary 
society in 35 years reported over 25,000 converts. 

It should be pointed out that not only has the Roman 
Church profited from Syrian converts. The Anglican Church 
and many newer Protestant groups have established local 
churches with converts from these Syrian churches. Often 
it has been these converts who have spearheaded the 
national outreach of the Protestant missions, Certainly 
throughout the whole of India it is possible to meet keen 
Christians from the state of Kerala and almost all of these 
will be from the Syrian community, The total population 
of Syrian Christians apart from those in full fellowship 
with the Roman Church would number almost two million. 

The largest Christian denomination within India is the 
Roman Catholic, Her missionary methods were treated in 
two -earlier chapters, The emphasis was on baptism now 
and education later, This resulted in the formation of 
peoples who called themselves “Christian” but in whom 
there no spiritual life. The Roman Catholic Church declin- 
ed in India with the eclipse of Portugal as a major Euro- 
pean power and with the expulsion of all Jesuit missionaries 
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from India in the 18th century. However, as was the case 
with the Protestant missions, the 19th century was for the 
Roman Catholic Church a period of great missionary 
activity, Missionaries from England, Ireland, France. Bel- 
gium, Germany and Italy came to India, Their missionary 
methods were simliar to those adopted by their Protest- 
ant contemporaries. The Roman Catholic Church made 
great gains from the mass movements in Tamilnadu. Andhra 
Pradesh and among the aboriginal tribes in the 19th and 
20th centuries. In several p'aces her missionaries were only 
too pleased to take into the Roman fold dissidents from 
other missions. 


The strength of the Roman Catholic mission is its insti- 
tutions, In Indian villages primary schools were establish- 
ed, in the towns High Schools were begun and in the maior 
cities colleges were built. Loyola College in Madras, 
St. Xavier’s College in Bombay and St. Xavier’s College in 
Calcutta were rivals to the great Protestant Colleges in 
those large cities, In 1969 the Roman Catholic Church 
administered over 7.500 schools in India. Along with the 
schools there were orphanages and boarding homes and in 
addition to these hospitals and dispensaries. Today in 
Bangalore, from where this is being written, some of the 
best hospitals are those run by the Roman Catholic Church. 
Her sisters have played a large part in the history of the 
expansion of the Church. A current directory reveals that 
there are over 30.000 sisters doing some form of Church 
work while the same directory shows only 10,000 male 
Church workers. Mother Teresa in Calcutta has received 
special citations from the Indian Government for her self- 
sacrificing work done among the destitute and unwanted in 
that city. 


Gradually more of the leadership within the Roman 
Catholic Church in India has been administered by Indian 
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nationals, Statistics show that church membership has grown 
from 1,175,000 in 1912 to over 7,500,000 in 1968. Latourette 
points out that the Roman Catholic Mission has not engaged 
herseif with the propagation of the gospel to the non- 
Christian to the same extent as has the Protestant Mission. 
Much more time, energy and money have been used to 
strengthen her own people, When it is considered just how 
little many of them knew of their own faith the necessity 
for this is seen. But the fact that these 7,500,000 people cau 
themselves “Christian” is cause for thankfulness. It makes 
them much more open to receiving the message of the 
gospel in its life-bringing fulness than are the non- 
Christian peoples of India. Many a keen Christian in India 
today has been truly converted from a Roman Catholic 
background, 


The third major group of Christians within India is, for 
convenience listed collectively here as Protestant, Within 
this designation come a multitude of churches established 
by non-Roman missionaries in the 19th and 20th centuries. 
Protestant Mission beginnings go back to the establishment 
of the Danish Mission at Tranquebar in 1706. In the 19th 
century Anglicans, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Baptists, Lutherans and many other groups from all 
European countries and the Americas came to India, Each 
group established its own congregations which were replicas 
of the congregations from which the workers had come. In 
one effort to save duplication of missionary effort an agree- 
ment was formulated between some of the Missions by 
which it was agreed that each Mission would have set locali- 
ties in which their missionaries could raise churches, This 
agreement was called “comity”. In practice it meant that 
particular denominations would be confined to geographical 
areas. It alleviated the problem of two Missions starting a 
work in the same small village, a situation which could 
only lead to confusion and often to the renunciation of each 
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other. To accommodate church communicants who moved 
from one area to another it was agreed that such persons 
would be admitted to the different communion on the basis 
of them belonging to the Church which had expression in 
their own area. Missionaries who came out to establish 
autonomous congregations of believers in certain areas 
agreed to this policy of comity. 


But the existence of a comity among Protestant missions 
did not, for many, satisfy the longing that the multiplicity 
of denominations in Western countries would not, by their 
separate manifestation in Indian, hinder the growth of the 
gospel in India. Church unity was discussed at ail levels of 
leadership. Bishop Azariah was one Indian leader who 
worked tirelessly towards this goal of a united Protestant 
Church in India, Years passed while different groups 
studied all the implications of such a merger, Then, in 1947, 
the year in which India gained her political freedom, the 
Church of South India was formed. It joined together 
in India several of the large denominations — Anglican, 
Methodist, Presbyterian and Congregational These church 
groups, which had been separated for centuries in Western 
countries, came together in India. 


Since 1947 other Protestant groups have joined the 
Church of South India, Statistically this has become the 
largest of the Indian Protestant churches. But what of real 
Spiritual growth? It was this which was sought in talks of 
union. Has the union brought on the people of South India 
a greater manifestation of the grace of God seen in the 
incarnation of Jesus Christ? To this question we sadly must 
answer “no”. There are grander church buildings, a better 
educated clergy and a greatly strengthened organisation. But 
this has not resulted in a great turning of India’s peoples to 
Christ. It seems an ever present danger to seek in numbers 
the proof of success, Yet how ‘often a local church, while 
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small, will prosper and in becoming old and large 
will, decline! One lesson that can be learned from the 
creation of a united Protestant Church is that India needs 
more than a united church, It needs churches aflame with 
the Christian gospel. It is such churches which will trans- 
form India. 
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11 New Testament Churches 


The expansion of the Christian Church in India in the 20th 
century is the result of the work of many denominations, 
large and small, and of the efforts of many individuals, 
some well-known yet many unknown outside their 
own small village circle, In the last chapter we wrote briefly 
of the current history of the large church denominations. 
This chapter will briefly refer firstly to the work of one 
small Christian group and secondly recount, again very 
briefly, the work of one well-known 20th century Indian 
apostle. 


Anthony Norris Groves was by birth an Englishman, by 
profession a dentist and a member of the Church of 
England. Through his study of the Scriptures he came to 
accept open views regarding Christian fellowship, He 
gathered together a group of persons of like mind and 
together they met on Sundays to “break bread” as an 
act of worship, Challenged by the New Testament emphasis 
on mission he said “Surely it would be a worthy object to 
die for, to go to India, to win but one idolater from hope- 
less death to life and peace. His Christian. ideals were 
expressed in a booklet “Christian Devotedness”. In con- 
formity with these ideals he gave away his possessions and 
trusting God to provide his needs, set out for missionary 
work, 


Colonel (later Sir) Arthur Cotton of the Madras Engineers 
who had read Groves’ booklet on Christian Devotedness, 
encouraged Groves to come to India. He arrived in India 
in 1833, visited mission stations, preached where oppor- 
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tunities offered and at all times sought to encourage the 
missionary personnel. Two years later he returned to 
Eng'and and Europe and gathered together a missi onary 
party. He with ten others returned in 1836. Among the 
party were two families who went to work in the unreached 
Godavari Delta area, They owned allegiance to no home 
society, but, having been influenced by the ideals of Groves 
and others in England, set about to establish autonomous 
churches. They had to wait six years for their first converts. 
a woman who had been a concubine in the home of an 
English gentleman (!) and an illiterate shoemaker. It was 
not a promising start. But these became the firstfruits of 
a successful, if unspectacular, growth of Christian assemblies 
in the area. The missionaries had little opportunity to 
return for regular furlough. Mrs, Beer and her son lived in 
the same house in Narsapur from 1841-1921 and neither 
took a furlough. Schools, dispensaries. orpharages and 
hospitals were, over the years established, But ideally the 
central point was the local church which was to be self 
governing and self propagating, responsible to the Lord 
Jesus alone. There are today over 400 assemblies in the 
Godavari Delta region, the fruit of the vision of A.N. 
Groves, the sacrificial pioneering work of William Bowden 
and George Beer and the faithful labours of many foreign 
and national Christian workers. 

An Indian evangelist, who lived about 500 miles to the 
south of the Godavari Delta also came under the influence 
of A.N, Groves. John Christian Arulappan first met Groves 
in 1824. Groves encouraged Arulappan to establish autono- 
mous assemblies in his own area. Following a comment by 
a Brahmin listener to one of his sermons that he only 
preached because he was hired to do so, Arulappan resolved 
to accept no salary but to trust God to provide for all his 
needs, a principle which Groves himself had already 
adopted. 
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Arulappan established a Christian community, in South 
Tamilnadu, on neglected arable land, calling the site 
Christianpettah, Within twenty years there were over 30 
village assemblies. Each congregation was in theory, auto- 
nomous albeit bound together by common tenets and the 
personality of Arulappan. Twice each year annual Bible con- 
ventions were held for these groups of believers. Many of the 
congregations, on the death of Arulappan, joined themselves 
to the Church Missionary Society. However, there is today 
a group of about 30 assemblies in the vicinity of Christian- 
pettah — an evidence that the work of Arulappan has 
continued. 


In 1892 Vo'brecht Nagel arrived in Cannanore (present 
Kerala State) to work with the Basel mission. . Shortly 
afterwards he severed his connection with the society and 
endeavoured to practise New Testament principles. He 
met up with some Brethren missionaries, and finding. that 
their principles were simi'ar to those he had discovered in 
his study of the New Testament, associated himself with 
them. He settled at Kunnakkulam (Kerala) and in the next 
14 years established 7 assemblies in that area. About. this 
time there was a revival among the Syrian Christian 
community during which up to 30,000 people were convert- 
ed. The Brethren missionaries worked among the converts 
and more assemblies were established, In the Mylapra area 
a Poet Laureate of Kerala, K. V, Simon, was used of God 
to build up many local congregations. Other Syrian converts 
showed themselves as Spirit filled Christian leaders and this 
resulted in strong assemblies well taught in New 
Testament principles. and not dependent on help from 
missionaries. although missionary help was not refused. 
There are now over 250 such assemblies in Kerala today. 


Thus in Andhra Pradesh and Kerala, and to a lesser 
extent in mgny other Indian States there are well over 800 
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Brethren assemblies, gathering in all types of buildings, and 
each attempting to put into practice principles of New 
Testament worship and gathering. or, to speak humanly, to 
practice the ideals first propagated in India by Anthony 
Norris Groves. Non-aligned with any other group of 
churches and at times unsure of their relationships with 
other believers and churches, these assemblies have not 
escaped dissension and division and the ever-present 
danger of unspiritual leadership. But their strength is the 
autonomous nature of each gathering, since, division and 
turmoil in one does not necessarily upset the working and 
outreach of any other group. 


The second topic for consideration is not dissimilar to 
the Brethren movement in India. with the exception 
that it is more closely associated with the name of one 
person. 1929 was an eventful year for the Indian Church. 
Sadhu Sundar Singh left for Tibet and never returned, 
and, at almost the same time, God spoke to another 
practising Sikh and began a work of grace which would 
culminate in the appearing of a chosen vessel of God. 


Bakht Singh came from a wealthy Hindu family but was 
brought up in the Sikh religion, Like Sadhu Sudar Singh, a 
former Sikh convert. he manifested extreme bitterness of 
spirit towards Christianity and showed this by tearing a 
Bible to pieces. A crisis came in his life when he went 
overseas for higher studies. He revelled in the freedom this 
offered and renounced his own religion. In its place he put 
pleasure-seeking, the god of this world. But, through contact 
with some Christians whose power of prayer seemed real. 
Bakht Singh was conquered by the poor and despised 
prophet from Galilee. 

Following his studies abroad Bakht Singh planned to 
return to India, purchase land and establish a true, 
viable, Christian community. The name he gave to the 
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project was “The Village of the Cross”. Fortunately for 
India the plan never materialised. God had greater plans. 
Gradually Bakht Singh became aware that God was send- 
ing him back to India not as a Christian agricultural 
engineer but as an apostle —a sent one — with a message 
of life to a country which very much needed a fresh revela- 
tion of God’s power. 


Bakht Singh returned to India in 1933, His parents 
begged him to remain silent about his conversion to Christ- 
ianity. Unable to compromise his position Bakht Singh. like 
Sundar Singh. found himself rejected by his own family. 
He ioined no society and received no regular salary. 
Arulappan’s principle of Christian service became that of 
Bakht Singh. What God provided he accepted thankfully: 
when God withheld he rejoiced. He was free to minister at 
Conventions and in various churches. Wherever the oppor- 
tunity came he spoke and his message made strong men 
tremble. 


Meanwhile God was preparing another servant in Madras. 
R. R. Rajamani was a great grandson of John Christian 
Arulappan of Christianpettah. While in his teens he met 
Sadhu Sundar Singh and begged to be allowed to travel 
with that samtly man. The Sadhu said “One day the Lord 
will call you, and you will be able to go forth in His 
service as I have gone”. In 1938 Raiamani met Bakht 
Singh. whose ministry in Madras has been described as a 
shaking such as Madras had never seen. About this time 
Bakht Singh was seriously concerned about the return of 
converts from his meetings to churches where they would 
receive little spiritual food. His own forthright preaching 
brought him into conflict with some Church leaders and he 
was barred from platforms previously open to him. 


One Church which refused to allow Bakht Singh to sneak 
was the one attended by Rajamani. This keen lay preacher 
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thus severed his connection with that church. After long 
discussions between Bakht Singh and other keen believers 
in Madras, it was decided to form a separate communion 
in Madras. The principle tenets were the weekly celebration 
of the Lord’s Table and the practice of believer’s baptism. 
The ministry would be non-professional, the assembly being 
the accepted place for preparation of future teachers, One 
feature of the movement is the holding of Holy Convoca- 
tions — a series of meetings usually for eight days when 
thousands from similar assemblies will gather for 
sessions of Bible teaching and gospel witness. No charge 
is made on those attending, all expenses being met by free 
will offerings. After twenty years of establishing churches 
there were over 200 congregations formed, 


The main issue facing these congregations is “After Bakht 
Singh, what?” This man has exerted such a great spiritual 
influence that his departure will pose problems for the 
congregations, It seems unlikely that there will be the inner 
cohesion with the loss of his personality but we can only 
hope that the great spiritual emphasis generated by this 
man of God will remain part of the heritage of the assem- 
blies which bear his name and that God will raise up more 
men like Arulappan, K.V. Simon and Bakht Singh and 
thus refresh His people and call out congregations for 
Himself. 
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12 The Indian Church after 
independence 


During the past two centuries the Christian Church in India 
has grown both numericaily and spiritually, This growth, as 
we have seen, was initialiy the result of the sacrificial 
pioneering work of many missionaries, Mission Institutions 
played no smail part in this expansion, British Government 
Officials, if not openly in favour of missionary activities, 
were uSuaily sympathetic and at times helped missionary 
work by authorising grants of land for religious institutions. 
In some cases gifted land was distributed to landless 
Christian families for development. Most missions were 
happy to be benefited by such Government aid and even 
denominations which in eariier times had fought for a 
Separation of Church and State accepted this patronage, 
But British rule was not destined to remain in India 
forever. 


1947, the year in which India gained her independence, 
is an important date not only for “secular” India, but for 
“Christian” India as well, It marked the time when the 
Indian Church could no longer count on special favours 
from the Government. Most of the leaders in Independent 
India would now be non-Christian, The Indian Christian 
community was now not only a minority (it had always 
been that) but it was a minority living in a country ruled 
by a non-Christian Government, Naturally adjustments 
would need to be made to accommodate the changed situ- 
ation. But it is well to understand that the situation in 
which the Indian Church found itself in 1947 was but 
the culmination of a political dnd religious climate which 
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stretched back over the previous century. Let us now look 
briefly at these developments, 


The Indian Church is no stranger to persecution. The 
Muslim rulers stamped out much Christian witness during 
their period of rule in India, Local Hindu Rajas likewise 
persecuted Christian minorities. In Hindu dominated 
villages the first Christian converts were denied use of 
communal weils and refused other civic rights, Many faced 
the threat of bodily harm from fellow villagers, However, 
the presence of missionaries and the existence of British 
rue ensured some protection, although this at times was 
only possible if the convert was moved to the relative 
security and seciusion of the “mission” compound. The 
growth of Christianity in India was endangered more by 
Other factors than that of the persecution of the Christians. 


The 19th and 20th centuries witnessed not only the 
growth of the Christian Church in India but also a revitali- 
zation of Hinduism, the major religion of India’s peoples. 
Challenged by social reforms enacted by the British Govern- 
ment and the great concern for the oppressed people shown 
by the missionaries, there was a mew awareness among 
Hindu leaders of the social evils of traditional Hinduism, 
Sati (widow burning), caste distinction, and idolatry were 
all condemned by Raja Ram Mohan Roy who is usually 
listed as the first Hindu reformer of the modern period. 


The period of critical re-examination of the tenets of 
Hinduism was followed by a period during which there was 
the tendency of Hindu writers to re-emphasize the ancient 
rights of Hinduism and to defend its religious practices, 
There was also set in motion a definite “missionary” effort 
to make India’s peoples — especially those influenced, or 
likely to be influenced, by Christianity — aware of the 
“Indianness” of Hinduism. One articulate defender of the 
new order was Swami Vivekananda. He was able to propa- 
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gate the teaching of neo-Hinduism beyond the borders of 
India and became internationally famous after his address 
at the Parliament of Religions heid in connection with the 
Wond’s Fair in Chicago in 1893, His emphasis was on the 
need for social service and the exhibiting of religious 
tolerance. 


Thus by the time that India gaimed her political independ- 
ence there had been created an apologetic in defence of 
traditional Hinduism coupled with a new emphaSis among 
Hindu leaders on social reform. It is not surprising, when 
one considers the patronage it received, to reaiise that 
the Indian Church was viewed by most of the population as 
part of the British establishment and its followers as un- 
sympathetic to the cause of Indian nationalism, The spirit 
of nationalism was directed not only against the British 
Government but also against the “Western” Church. These 
three features, coupled with a non-Christian Government 
were part of the new conditions which the Indian Church 
encountered in 1947, 


In addition, with the coming of the Independence there was 
no longer any guarantee that foreign missionaries would be 
allowed to remain in the country. Missions were forced by 
circumstances to hand over more authority to the Indian 
Church and thus was quickened its quest for independence. 
(Some of the fears regarding restriction of missionary 
personnel were proved false, but in 1966 the Indian Govern- 
ment placed restrictions on the movements of resident 
missionaries from Commonwealth countries and also curtail- 
ed the inflow of new missionaries.) For the now well 
established Indian Church this was a blessing even if a 
little disguised. Although previous to 1947 some authority 
had been handed over to the Indian Church it was tragically 
true that missionary authority and the authority of foreign 
Mission Boards was very much ‘to the fore. Now, 25 years 
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later. this is no longer the case. Slowly at first, and 
then with gradual increasing momentum Indian Christians 
were given control of local congregations, then mission sub- 
committees and finally the full direction of the running of 
total congregations. While there still does exist in India 
some foreign control of congregations this is common only 
among smaller or newer groups of churches. 


These 25 years since Independence have witnessed not 
only a change of leadership but also a change of emphasis. 
In the missionary era the “mission compound” was the 
centre of Christian activity and authority. Schools, orphan- 
ages, boarding homes. hospitals and dispensaries received 
enormous financial backing and also personnel to run 
them. But the withdrawal of mission staff in many cases 
meant the withholding of financial backing necessary to 
run the institutions. Many of these were either phased out 
or handed over to the Government or local bodies for 
management. Thus the Independent Indian Church is, 
ideally, able to concentrate her time and finance on the 
“congregation” instead of the “compound”, 


As a missionary I have been asked to define the changes 
which have taken place in the Indian Church over recent 
years. It would seem fitting to bring these chapters on 
Indian Church History to a close by listing three character- 
istics, the beginnings of which are already evident, and 
which, I believe, if nurtured would produce a mature 
Indian Church. 


Firstly, the Indian Church must be characterised by 
“Indianness”. Still, 25 years after Independence there 
remains the strong scent of “foreign-ness” in many 
Indian congregations, The imported style of church build- 
ing and furnishings. the use of western musical tunes for 
worship and the publishing of literature which is but a 
translation of “western” Christian writings should all give 
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place to Indian counterparts. What is needed are buildings 
to suit the Indian culture and economic situation — why 
not a greater use of the New Testament practice of house 
churches? —,a greater development in Indian Hymnology 
making use of Indian tunes (which sound as strange at first 
to the foreigner as the tune of “Abide with me” does 
to the non-Christian Indian), and the publication of 
Christian literature written by Indian believers addressing 
the Indian situation. This does not mean that all that is 
“western” is bad! However, all that is foreign to India 1s 
at best only neutral, and God’s work, God’s people and His 
Church deserve the very best. 

Secondly, with regard to the important work of evangel- 
ism the emphasis has rightly changed from a “come” 
structure to a “go” structure. The mission institution 
structure encouraged the people to “come” to the place 
where the missionary and church was located. There they 
could obtain medical, educational, financial and spiritual 
help. Because the people needed what was offered they 
come. But now. without the institutions the church must 
“go” to the people. This. of course, is what the early 
believers did. The Acts of the Apost'es records the story of 
the outgoing of the early believers rather than the incoming 
of peoples to the group of apostles. In this recard we note 
the rise of “service agencies” in India. For sake of space 
we list but two which have contributed much to the out- 
reach of the Church in India in the past ten years. These 
are Every Home Crusade and Operation Mobilisation. 
Gathering together groups of believers (often students or 
teachers), these non-denominational organisations have 
taken the gospel to many un-churched areas of India and. 
by systematic coverage have caused many in India to be 
confronted with the claims of the Lord Jesus While many 
of the leaders in these various Service Organisations are paid 
from overseas yet they are able to mobilise many Christian 
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laymen and in so doing are utilizing a great untapped 
potential within the Indian Church. What is needed is a 
“go” structure and a greater use of the Christian layman. 


Lastly, the Indian Church must be characterised by 
“giving” rather than “receiving”, Nothing has been or will 
be more determinative in changing the character of the 
Indian Church than the withdrawal of much foreign 
church subsidy. This has forced congregations to erect 
simpler church buildings and likewise to phase out Christian 
Institutions. It will also mean that the Church will 
not be able to employ the number of professional pastors 
and clergy that it would wish to have, This is not of neces- 
sity a great loss. One Indian author wrote recently saying 
that the future of the Indian Church will depend more and 
mofe on the ministry of laymen, The reason for this analy- 
sis was the assumption that money would not be available 
to pay clergy but this very situation would force the Church 
to recognize even more the place of the non-professional 
ministry and the true character of the Church. But 
there is always the need of the travelling evangelist and 
the itinerant teacher as well as the local pastor and 
these servants are worthy of their hire. The Indian Church, 
to be worthy of them, must learn to support them. 


Obviously others would list different needs of the Inde- 
pendent Indian Church but Indianness, a going with lay- 
men and sacrificial giving will suffice for now. God has 
been good to the Indian Church. He has given it some of 
His best servants and called and redeemed some of 
India’s finest sons. May India’s Christian people stop and 
praise God for what has been done and trust Him for what 
the future holds. 
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